THE FRENCH REVOLUTION  (1789-1793-         *7
taire described Rousseau's doctrines as a' code of anarchy ',
but the influence of his teaching was immediate and pro-
found. Into a soil prepared by social grievances, by
political abuses, and by mischievous economic restraints,
Rousseau flung broadcast the seed of philosophical specula-
tion. To masses of men who were at once credulous,
oppressed, and inexperienced he preached a new social
gospel.
Thus was the train of revolution laid. Three sparks
ignited the powder.
The first was the revolt of the English Colonies in North
America (1765-1783). In that revolution France saw a wel-
come opportunity of paying off old scores against England,
and of putting her own philosophical theories into practice
at a neighbour's expense. No doubt France fired a big gun
against England, but the recoil was terrific. The American
War was the last financial straw, and France sank into bank-1
ruptcy from which she did not emerge until the Revolution.'
Moreover, the success of the rebels encouraged revolutionary
doctrines at home. The autocracy was seriously alarmed,
and pushed on the work of reform with feverish haste. The
last years of the old regime were crowded with reforms
projected and effected. But again and again reform
found itself broken on the wheel of privilege, and slowly
people began to realize that before reform covfd be
effectual, privilege must be dislodged, and that privi-
lege would not be dislodged by any existing political
machinery. New and stronger weapons would have to be
forged.
The second spark was applied by the Parliament of Paris,
which, though the home and incarnation of Privilege,
startled the world at this moment by demanding that the
States-General should be convoked. The States-General,
when it met, got rid of much besides the Parliament of
Paris. *
Finally: (Siring the winter of 1788-1789 France was
devastated by famine and its trade was dislocated by an
economic crisis of unprecedented severity. It must never